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Agave Americana, or Century Plant. 


BY W. A. PRYAL,. 


HONEY-PRODUCING plant should yield a crop of 
. honey every year after it has once reacht its period of 
blooming. Then it should not be one that the bee- 


keeper should have to wait a century be- 
fore he sees it yield its crop of honey. I 
am afraid there are very few apiarists in 
this world that would care to plant for a 
crop for nectar that they would be likely 
to harvest when they were ready to be 
gathered themselves in that vast crop that 
death stores away each year with more or 
less pains. Of course, no one knows a 
bee-keeper who ever sowed the seed of a 
plant that he had to wait a century before 
his bees gathered honey from the blos- 
soms of said plants. 

Herewith is presented a very nice pic- 
ture of a century plant. Who has not 
heard of this plant ? Those who have not 
seen it, have come to believe that it is a 
wonderful part of the vegetable creation. 
It may be, but I have never lookt upon it 
with somuch wonderment. Perhaps this 
is owing mainly to the fact that I have 
been familiar with it almost as long as I 
can remember. Still, there are a few feat- 
ures about this plant that takes it out of 
the ordinary run of plants we are wont to 
meet in our daily intercourse with plant- 
‘ite. In warm climates it makes a rapid 
krowth, that is, it seems rapid, for its 
caves become quite long and succulent, 
and sometimes numerous. They are great, 


lubberly-lookj : ; 

A verly-looking leaves, and remind one 
_/F aii the world of whale-bone just as it 
. rought from off the whaling ships, tho 
he} 


a y are of a greenish-gray color, and 
heir edges barbed with vicious hooks or 
+ ‘Ss that are curved toward the trunk 
" ‘He plant, thus being able to catch or 
Reach _—. that comes within their 
ena. ten, the end of the leaf has a 
ee We inted spike or thorn that is so 
-_ fara ; keen-edged knife will cut it 
i diticulty. I have heard that in 

eg eraeee butcher-birds impale their 
| ‘nese points, and often every leaf 

its end ‘‘ornamented ”’ with a 


wound 


mard 
Ome 


Will have 


i 
ee 
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grasshopper, butterfly, or some other insect. * * * But lam 
to tell of the plant as a honey-producer. In doing this let 
it be understood that lam not going to advocate the plant- 
ing of agaves by the apiarist as an addition to his bee-flora. 
Should he live in a climate as mild or warmer than that of 
California, he may set out a few for ornament or curiosity, 
or both. In time, and it won’t be a century, as many have 
been led to suppose by the misnaming of the plant, it will 
bloom and he will see his bees swarm on the flowers as he 
never before saw bees crowd upon a flower to extract the 
nectar therefrom. 

For years [had noticed bees working upon these flowers, 
but as the flowers were always so high from the ground, I 
did not have a chance until a year ago of observing the 
amount of nectar a single flower yielded. In from 8 to 12 
years one of these plants will begin to show signs of getting 
ready to flower. After blooming the plant 





gees FP 


dies, tho it has made provision for contin- 
uing its species by numerous suckers. Its 
asparagus-like stem or scape will then 
push its way from out the sheathing of 
the last leaves the original plant will pro- 
duce, and rapidly rear its tip skyward. 
Tho I kave never measured a day’s growth 
of one of these trunks, I verily do believe 
that it is no uncommon thing for them to 
grow overa foot in 24hours. In a few 
weeks the plant will present the appear- 
ance of the on@in the engraving shown 
here, and possibly be 25.or 30 feet tall. 

It was while one of these trunks was 
making giant strides upward on our place, 
that its weight was carried out of the per- 
pendicular, and its roots were unable to 
hold it upright, so it came toppling to the 
earth. Yet, while the main portion of the 
trunk remained in a recumbent position, 
the portion that was to bear the flowers 
raised itself erect. Thus I was enabled to 
study the flowers at close range. It was 
delightful to see bees pile over each other 
to get at the nectar. And such quantities 
of the fluid! I never saw anything like 
it before, nor do lexpect to again, unless 
I look into more flowers of the century 
plant. 

The flowers are anything but pretty; 
they are of a nasty yellow color; a half- 
inch or more across and about one-and-a- 
half inches deep, sometimes more. They 
always maintain a vertical position, so 
that the nectar does not run out of the 
flower-chalice. I was able to make a pho- 
tograph of a cluster of the flowers. With 
a glass syrfige, such as is used to charge 
a fountain-pen, I have taken sufficient 
nectar from three or four flowers to fill a 
dram-phile; this at one time. 

The nectar was as clear as water. I 
set a small bottle of itin my room. Ina 
few days thereafter, on examining it, I 
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found that fermentation had set in and the cork was forced 
out. Talk about rank odors! I suppose there are worse 
smells in this world, but I have fortunately not come across 
them, nor I don’t want to, either. I hardly think the honey 
the bees would be able to store from these flowers would be 
like the odor I have mentioned, as the bees would put the 
nectar through a process that might rob it of its objection- 
able features. Above I said I did not see anything wonder- 
ful about this plant. I must make an exception; it is the 
odor of its nectar. This peculiar smell is noticeable, to 
some extent, in the flowers. 

The Agave, or Century Plant, as it is commonly and 
improperly called, is a native of Mexico and South Ameri- 
can countries. By some it is referred to as the American 
Aloe. This isincorrect. There are several varieties of the 
plant, one of which, I believe, is a native of California. In 
South America the natives make a kind of cordage from 
the leaves. In Mexico juice obtained from the leaves is fer- 
mented and made into adrink which is said to be agreeable, 
tho intoxicating. I should think if this drink was as odori- 
ferous as I have found the fermented nectar to be, a man 
would have to have a strong stomach to tackle it—one for 
instance that could delight in storing away limburger 
cheese. Alameda Co., Calif. 

$$ 


Dr. Miller Pitcht Into About Pure Italians, Five- 
Banders and Albino Bees. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


OR several years Gleanings kept an arena for Dr. Miller 
F and Doolittle to fight in, and it seemed to do Editor 
Ernest Root lots of good to see Miller and Doolittle 
‘lock horns ’’ therein. But our Editor York is such a peace- 
maker that he would not allow of any fighting anywhere 
about him, so it will be of no use to call on him to open up 
an arena for any one. Nevertheless, I am going to pitch 
into the good Doctor ‘‘ just a wee little bit ’’ to see what the 
result will be. As Dr. Gallup used to say in these columns, 
that he, when a boy, would hit the ‘‘ old tom-cat between 
the eyes just to see what effect it would have.’’ And so he 
would hit Flanagan, Quinby and others, and the effect was 
something which brought lots of practical things out in the 
good old American Bee Journal. With this introduction 
finisht, I now call on Dr. Miller to stand up and defend him- 
self. 

You say on page 198, in reply to ‘‘ Johnny Bull,’’ ‘* The 
original pure Italians that came from Italy were three- 
banded, that is, the first three bands of the abdomen next 
the thorax were yellow.’’ Now, Doctor, did you ever see 
any pure Italians that came from Italy? If so,in what 
sense do you use the word ‘‘pure’’? If you useit in the 
sense of ‘‘ free from mixture,’’ as the Standard Dictionary 
speaks of purity, how did it come about that bees were bred 
from this original pure stock having ‘‘all the bands yel- 
low,’’ as you gpeak of in describing the golden Italians ? 

Then, Doctor, did you ever see an Italian dee which 
came from Italy, except a queen? If so, were the first 
three bands (?) next the thorax yellow? And did you ever 
see even one bee from an imported queen that had three 
yellow bands ? 

But what do you mean by bands? 
tion-mark back there, did you not? 


, 


You saw that ques- 
That doesn’t mean 
sic,”’ exactly ; but I had supposed the yellow was on the 
horny segments of the abdomen. In other words, I had 
supposed that the abdomen of each bee was composed of six 
horny segments, instead of six ‘* bands of the abdomen,” as 
you put it, or would have, had you spoken of the six instead 
of the three. 


s 


Now, if ‘‘ bands,’’ as you used it, meant segments, did 
you ever see ove single bee from an imported queen that 
had ¢hree yellow segments ? If so, you have seen something 
that I never saw. In thefirst place, I never sawa single 
worker-bee from an imported queen that had any yellow on 
it at all. The color was always a maroon, chestnut or 
leather color, not yellow. 

In the next place, I never saw a single bee from an im- 
ported queen that had three segments which were a// of a 
maroon color. Did you? Wes not each of the three seg- 
ments next the thorax composed of both maroon color and 
black or dark brown, and did not these stripes of maroon 
color and black, running around the top part of the seg- 
ment, constitute the bands? Then as these pure (?) ma- 
roon-banded bees were bred in this country, did not the 
color of maroon become changed to orange yellow, so that 


‘tion, and the wrong statement was by a foreign bee-keep* 
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we had the American Italian bee with three yellow band 
on the first three segments of the abdomen ? : 

Don’t sit down yet, Doctor, for I want to hit you som 
more. You further tell *‘ Johnny Bull” that “ breeders ;, 
this country by selection have secured workers with fy, 
yellow bands.’’ Now, did you ever see a single worker-he. 
that had both yellow and black (thus making bands) on fy, 
of the segments of the abdomen? If you have, you hay. 
seen something which I never did. I have seen worker, 
with both yellow and black on four segments, but when it 
came to pass thata yellow and black band was foung 5, 
the fi/th segment, some of the other segments lost the 4/,;5 
entirely, so that a part of the segments (usually the firy 
two, three or four next the thorax) were a solid yellow, this 
making the worker appear like ‘ta lump of gold” when oy; 
sporting at the entrance for its “first play-spell”’ in the 


- 
sunshine. 

Next you tell ‘‘Johnny Bull” that “ breeders in thi, 
country by selection have secured workers...... some hay- 


ing all the bands yellow, these last being called golden,” 
Now, Doctor, look out, I’m going to hit you hard, righ 
straight between the eyes. Did you ever see a single 
worker-bee having all the bands (segments) yellow? If so,| 
stand ready to give you fen dollars for the mother of tha: 
bee. There, I knew that $10 would hit you hard, for se 
you aredown. ‘Ten dollars lost !’’ didI hear you exclaim? 
Not so. You can never lose something you never had. See? 

ButI am not thru with you yet, even if you are down, 
You tell “Johnny Bull” that ‘‘albinos among bees ar 
much the same as albinos among the human race—hees 
which have been so bred that the coloring-matter is some. 
what lacking.’’ Did youever see an albino bee? If 
what part of it lackt in coloring-matter—the head, thorax 
orabdomen? Wasthe coloring of the horny segments of 
the abdomen so lacking that the yellow or maroon part of 
the bands were white ? The Students’ Standard Dictionary 
says albino means ‘‘a person, animal or plant unnaturally 
white; a person with milky-white skin and _ hair, and pink 
or red eyes.”” Andas you ‘‘ swear”’ by the Standard Dic. 
tionary, and tell us that ‘*‘ albinos among bees are much the 
same as albinos among the human race,’’ of course we shall 
all be looking for a bee whose head, thorax and abdome 
are milky-white, all but the eyes, which should be eithe 
pink or red. Now, Doctor, doubly look out, for I'll give 
you fwenty dollars for the mother of such a worker-bee as 
that. 

Remember, Iam going to leave you now, lying there 
under that pile of thirty dollars till you reflect a little while, 
andtell us what you really meant by those answers t 
**Johnny Bull,’”’ but I have ‘*‘ another grist ’’ for you from 
the same number of the American Bee Journal, and would 
‘* go for you ”’ still further, but I always considered it mea 
to trample on a man after he was down. 

(Aside to the reader.) I have purchast several albu 
queens, and all the difference I could see between their 
workers and those of the ordinary Italians was, that the 
majority of the workers had white or gray hairs on 
instead of the yellow or dark-brown hairs of the Italians 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


The Laying of Young Queens—Queen-Rearing. 
BY HENRY ALLEY. 
Se. time the past winter I read a quotation in tis 








paper that was decidedly wrong, and I have been 

pecting to see it denied by some of the old correspon 
ents. As no one has done so, I am moved to say sometiiig 
about it. 

The quotation was taken from a foreign bee-pubiice 


C 


who, it seems to me, must be a person of limited experiemt? 
in queen-rearing, to say the least. The writer said some 
thing like this: af 

‘** Young queens never lay their eggs compactly as 
queens do, but scatter them over the combs.’’ Such a state 
ment is as far from the truth as any statement cam ™ 
The best evidence that a young queen is of no value, oF # 
old queen, as for that, is the fact that she does not lay “ 
eggs compactly. If she ‘‘skips’’ even a few cells, sie 
not up to the standard I place upon all queeus. 

When a queen scatters her eggs, pinch her head . 
has lost her usefulness. The queen that deposits am ess ™ 
every cell, and every egg alike,is the queen for me, an” 
shows every indication of being well-bred, and of the™ 
quality. 
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While I admire large queens, I must say that the best, 
most prolific and profitable queens I ever had were medium 
in size. On the other hand, the meanest queens I ever saw 
were very large, and were reared from cells taken from a 
colony that had cast a swarm. I do believe, and have 
always claimed, that the best queens we have are reared by 
artificial methods. I certainly have found this correct in 
my own experience. 


Some one has said that any one can rear queens. That 
iscorrect. But every one who rears queens cannot produce 
all good queens. I knowI cannot, and I have been trying 
st for 37 years. Nor do I believe every one who rears queens 
can become expert at the business, any more than all can 
become expert at any kind of business. There are but few 
people of the many in any kind of business who can be- 
come expert at it. I know that the person who rears queen- 
bees must use his brains a good dealif he producesa good 
queen by any method known to bee-keepers. Many have 
found this out, and have retired from the business. 

There is no part of the bee-business that does not re- 
quire tact, brains and long experience in order to become an 
expert and to be successful. A bee-keeper may be located 
in a land of honey, but he never can get that honey stored 
by bees unless he knows how to do it. One must use his 
wits and his muscle, and then a mark can be made in this 
world. I suppose we are on this earth for some good pur- 
pose, and the only way to do to advertise our existence is to 
put a little kick and push into business, then if there is not 
much money in it there may be a little fame, and that may 
help out some day. Essex Co., Mass. 
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The Honey Season in California—Other Items. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 





S is well known, California has two markt peculiarities 

as a honey-producing State. First, the immense crops 

of honey in certain years; and, second, the numerous 
years when no honey is produced at all, or at least little 
more than enough to keep the bees. Since I came to the 
State, in 1894, each alternate year has been visited with a 
irouth, and no honey was produced at all. The other years 
have not only produced honey, but the crops have been 
enormous. The fact that drouth is surely followed with a 
dearth of nectar-secretion is so well understood that if we 
get very much below the average rainfall the bee-keepers 








aidii. 
The present season bids fair to bring two seasons of no 
ney-production in succession. It has generally been 
thought here in this region that 15 inches of rain—which is 
about our-average—was necessary for a crop of honey. 
Anything below that would result in a diminisht crop, and, 
iivery much below, no crop at all. Last year the flow of 
rain Was just about one-half the average, and except for a 
Sort time in early spring, very little honey was stored. 
+ne rainfall the present season—unless we get little more 
ishardly up to that of last. YetI think we cannot judge 
rrectly of the present year from our experience of a year 
ago. The present season all the rains that have come have 
deen When most needed, and have come in such gentle mood 
latevery drop has been utilized. It is certain that the 
: ‘rop this year about here will be much better than 
that ¢ — year. It is possible that nectar-secretion will 
aiso be different. 








( 
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The first year I came to California—1894—we had a 
nail rainfall, which was well distributed thru the season. 
on the botany that year, and was a close student of 
‘flora. There was a well-markt and continuous succes- 
Oe Of flowers from the early spring-beauty, as I should 
“av t~Gilia dianthorides—to the host of composite flowers 
., | appeared from July on. From my study since I judge 

» ession that year was well-nigh typical: The three 
ig years, one of drouth and two of good rain supply, 
asuccession of flowers much the same as that of 








Th Last year, 1898, the early spring was exceedingly dry. 


Howers Came very early and in scant numbers. I de- 


Spaired havi a f 

Paired having enough for class use; but in early April, as 
Rs oe commenced, a copious rain came with it, and I 
more a. tt He early flowers came again, and so with a little 
‘hore trouble to v 
finding al] the ° 
: s all the flowers we needed for our class use; indeed, 


Ne range ; . : 
hee in number quite equaled that of any previous 


My work 


This year we . 
‘us year we have a season much different from any of 


isit the canyons we had no difficulty in’ 





the previous ones. The flowers seem to be buncht, the early 
ones coming late, and the late ones coming forth early. The 
beautiful Gilia, already mentioned, and the shooting-stars, 
are fully a month later than in any of the previous years, 
while the black sage is in full bloom for weeks before its 
usual time. These show that this season is quite different 
from any that we have had before. Is it possible, then, to 
correctly judge of what the season may bring forth in the 
way of growth, vigor, and may we not add,nectar-secretion ? 


While I fear that the bee-keepers will be disappointed 
again this year in not securing a crop in this region, I am 
not at all sure that such will be the case. I find the bees 
now busy on the black sage and the just-opening white 
sage, as well as on many other flowers, and so farasIcan 
judge they seem to be getting not a little honey. A week 
ago I met on the streets of Los Angeles our friend Mr. J. 
H. Martin, and found him quite hopeful of the honey crop 
the present season. I think that most bee-keepers would 
not sympathize with him in this feeling. 

Several of the largest apiarists of Ventura County have 
moved their bees to the region of the alfalfa fields in the 
San Joaquin valley. They expect, and not without reason, 
not only to get enough honey to sustain the bees, but also 
hope for some surplus besides. It seems more than likely 
that this is a very wise course, and yet, if we should havea 
partial crop here it might pay better to keep the bees at 
home, as the expense of moving is by no means a trifle. 


NATURE AND SOURCE OF HONEY-DEW. 


I have been very much interested to read the various 
comments upon my article in a late number of the American 
Bee Journal regarding the nature and source of honey-dew. 
There seems to be nota little testimony that honey-dew may 
come at times as a secretion from the plant. Yet there 
seems to be almost as much that it rains down a product 
from the heavens. This latter seems so improbable that I 
think almost any student of nature would hesitate to give it 
credence, except as he had most crucial and repeated proof. 

I should be very glad to receive samples illustrating 
honey-secretion from plants. One writerin the last Bee 
Journal is very certain that bees do not gather honey-dew 
secreted by insects. There is no doubt at all in this matter. 
I have known bees to gather large quantities of honey both 
from plant-lice and scale insects. The former was of excel- 
lent quality, and would rank first-class both as to color and 
flavor in any market. 

Honey-dew from the large plant-louse in Michigan, and 
from the coxcomb-elm plant-louse, both furnish material 
for excellent honey. I have repeatedly found the nectar so 
abundant in the last case that I have been able to take it 
first hand directly from the insect, without waiting for the 
bees, and with others pronounced it of most excellent qual- 
ity. On the other hand, the honey secured from the honey- 
dew secreted by scale insects is very dark in color, rank in 
flavor, and even possesses an odor that makes it quite unfit 
for table use. As many will remember, barrels of this kind 
of honey were secured in Michigan for more than one sea- 
son during the very dry years of the 80's. I myself pro- 
duced one year more than a barrel of such honey. I took 
samples to a confectioner, who made a very fine quality of 
honey-cookies, and he took it at a fair price, finding that it 
was as good for this purpose as any other honey. 

If Mr. Cowan should tell me that he had personally seen 
honey-dew that he knew was secreted by plants, I should 
certaimly feel convinced that I was wrong. But if he takes 
his evidence second-hand, I should hesitate before accept- 
ing it—I should atleast wish to know that his informants 
were as accurate and scientific as I know him to be. 


HERMAPHRODITE BEES. 


I have just received one of those interesting bees, of 
which I have received several in years past. This bee has 
the head of a drone and the thorax and abdomen of a 
worker-bee. The eyes meet above, while the posterior legs 
show well-markt honey-baskets. The sting shows plainly 
at the tip of the body. Such cases are not very rare, and 
while the bees appear to be hermaphrodites, they are not 
really so. Dissection proves that the abdomen really de- 
termines the sex of the bee. In this case the bee is really a 
worker, but has a drone head. The antennz and jaws are 
more like those of the drone than of the ordinary worker. 


CYCLOPEAN BEES. 


I have another bee that is still more remarkable than 
are even the so-called hermaphrodites just referred to above. 
This bee has only one eye, which is a huge crescent, the 
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center of which is at the apex of the head, with its con- 
vexity uppermost, otherwise this bee is not at all peculiar. 
The hive from which this bee came produced several of the 
same kind. While this peculiarity is much more rare than 
the one referred to above, I have found several cases on 
record. It is probably a variation produced by something 
abnormal in the environment of the bees of this hive. 
Los Angeles Co., Calif., May 2. 
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The Anger of Bees—Their Bravery. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


HAT courage is not measured by size, is plainly proven 
by the bee. We have no cause to be astonisht that 
lions, tigers, bears, or other large animals have the 

courage to defend their life or to attack others; the idea of 
valor calls before our mind’s eyes the ponderous knights in 
steel armor, and the feats of Hercules and Samson; but 
that a small insect that is hardly half an inch long, and 
weighs but a few grains, should not only fight other insects 
larger than itself, but should even attack any being by 
whom it or its home may be threatened, whether the aggres- 
sor be bear, lion or man, and that it should usually win in 
the fight, is indeed wonderful. Without taking into account 
the number of its enemies, without considering its own 
feeble strength, it defends to the last its home and its 
stores, even at the sacrifice of its own life, since the loss of 
its sting is usually the cause of its death. 

It is true the bees are united ; Virgil says, ‘‘ Mens omni- 
bus una est ’’—the spirit of all is one; all would rather die 
than not conquer, when the fight is once begun. Among 
these Amazons there is no such thing as moderation or re- 
straint when the battle is on, and their ardor degenerates 
into fury. Not only must they win or die, but they persist 
in following their aggressor far from the battle-field. King 
David finds no better way to describe the obstinacy of his 
enemies than to say, ‘* They compast me about like bees.”’ 

Brave men who have faced dangers of all sorts, as sol- 
diers in battle, as firemen in dangerous conflagrations, 
have no courage before a colony of angry bees; and Della 
Rocca, in his treatise on bees (1790), gives two instances 
where bees were employed to defeat an army. 

When a bee’s suspicion is aroused, and she takes wing 
to ascertain whether the enemy is about her home, her 
flight assumes a special sound. Her buzzing is sharp, 
quick, and very different from the noise made by a peace- 
able worker returning from the field. This sound serves 
as a call, a special warning to the sisters at home. It cer- 
tainly attracts the others, and informs them as plainly as 
a speech, that some danger is feared. You may move away 
ever so cautiously, if a single bee has followed you, there 
are ten chances to one that her angry buzzing will attract 
others from the same hive, unless you can manage to puta 
safe distance, between you and the place of strife. 

Slight jars, quick motions in front of the hives, and ail 
unusual actions about the apiary are liable to anger bees. I 
have known the bees of a dozen hives to rush out ready to 
fight, from the passage of a heavy traction steam-engine 
close to the apiary, which jarred the ground in its passage. 
Yet the bees in close proximity to railroad tracks become 
used to the passage of trains. 

They are more intractable at times during atmospheric 
disturbances, and their ill-nature is often a sign of an ap- 
proaching storm. They have great dislike of clothes made 
from the covering of animals, while clothing made of veg- 
etable fiber is less objectionable to them. For the same 
reason a brush made of asparagus tops, or of hemp, jute, or a 
whisk-broom, is better to brush them off the combs than 
either a hair brush or a feather broom, which they will sting 
with persistency. There is nothing extraordinary about 
this. They are accustomed to seek their living among 
plants, and to be in constant contact with all forms of 
vegetable life among the grasses, in the calyx of flowers, 
and about the leaves of the trees, while, on the other hand, 
all animal life is by them naturally regarded as a danger. 

They naturally and instinctively hate the woolly fur of 
the bear, and all that has a resemblance to it. Thus, woolen 
clothes are obviously dangerous to wear, and the more 
woolly they are the worse is the effect. They dislike black, 
either because black is not a natural color among field- 
plants, or because it also resembles animals. They will 
sting a felt hat unmercifully. But Debeauvoys, in his book, 
says that awhite felt hatis as readilly attackt as a black 
one. They seeem to know the weak spots in their enemies, 
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eters, 


for they aim at the eyes, the ears, the nose, and the moyt), 
besides burying themselves in the hair with frenzy. 


Nothing angers them more than fighting them, ang ¢, . 
that reason persons who are much afraid of bees are in 
greater danger of being stung than those who have no fear, 
for they gesticulate and strike at them the moment the, 
hear their buzz, and a bee that might pass harmless] Vy is 
apt to mistrust that something is wrong in the intent; ns 
of the person who so unwisely attracts her attention. 


Hancock Co., IJ. 


Some Interesting Notes and Comments. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


PELLING REFORM.—Now and then somebody kick: 
S about the American Bee Journal’s spelling reform, 

What’s the use? If any of us are too old to learn ney 
tricks, the editor says we don’t have to. Just look here 
Almost every one sees, or is liable to see, packages labeleg, 
‘* Buckeye Rolled Oats.’’ What a waste of time and ink i 
here, O my countrymen! Why is not this label printe¢, 
‘* Buki Rold Ots’’? 


BEE-SUPPLY COMBINATION.—There is a little matter of 
interest to honey-producers that needs a little airing. It jg 
charged, or at least broadly insinuated, by very respectabi 
authority, that northern supply manufacturers have con- 
bined to keep up the prices of supplies. I know nothing of 
the truth or falsity of this charge, but it does look 
there may be something wrong when the price of so inex. 
pensive a thing to make as B. Taylor’s comb-leveler is held 
at one dollar. 





HOFFMAN FRAMES.—I am with Mr. Davenport in my 
liking for Hoffman frames for all hives not deeper than the 
standard. True, they get stuck up with propolis sometimes 
but even then Ican handle them in less time than I cay 
handle the loose, hanging frames. As Mr. Davenport has 
given a means of overcoming the inequalities of spacing 
the Hoffman frames at the bottom, I shall like them t 
than ever. Ihave never had much trouble on account of 
these inequalities, but have sometimes thought that the 
manufacturers might have done a little better job. I never 
liked any spacer for the bottoms of the frames that reache 
across the hives and comes in contact with the bottom 
boards. Nor do I like nails or staples driven into the edges 
of the end-bars. Some sort of spacer, however, is necessar 
in hives deeper than the standard, and I have tried hardt 
think of one less objectionable than any I have yet tried. 
will throw out a few suggestions, and ask the Roots, ot 
some other manufacturer, to work them out toa pract 
result. It seems to me thata metal spacer might be mate 
to reach across, and be permanently attacht, to the ends 0 
the hives just above their inside bottom edges, with pre 
jections pointing inward and reaching far enough to em 
brace the end-bars of the frames. Of course, end-bars w 
have to be of uniform width, and perhaps a little narrower 
than many in common use. 

I have a sneaking fear that the kind of spacer I have 
here suggested will be regarded as impracticable, but I" 
continue to hope that something may come of it. It seems 
as if an attachment with curved upper edges to guide tit 
frames into the spaces intended for them, and so slight 
notto admit of the accumulation of much propolis, 
have to be a feature of the spacer. 











ENpD-SPACED FRAMES.—I took occasion once to W! 
something in derogation of frames that have to be spa 


_at the ends. I wish now to modify whatI said then, a! 


to say that I have no disposition to hurt their invent f 
You see, it was this way: That season I thought! 
use the thick-top hanging frames, and somebody sent mes 
lot with the shortened top-bars. Of course, I had to 
staples or send the frames back, and I resolved to try the? 
When these frames were put in a hive they would nots 
anywhere in particular if the hive was jarred the least, 
but rattled around in a most exasperating way. Phe 
manized bob-tailed frame is a very good frame to Use. 


TAKING AN INVENTORY—WINTERING.— It is now Ap" 
and bees are flying a little for the first time in many." 
The atmosphere is chilly, the frost is not yet out ° 
ground, the late snows are melting, and the country »°" 
vast sea of mud. In view of the disagreeable weather © 
ditions at this stage of spring, it may bea good thie’ 
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pee-keepers to size up the conditions affecting their inter- 
ests in the immediate future. , 

But, first, let us glance at the conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the recent past. Winter weather came early in 
November, and has had but few interruptions up to the 
present time (April 11). The days when bees could have a 
sight have been few, and the spells of confinement have 
heen long ones. Iam speaking, of course, about bees win- 
tered out-of-doors. Great losses are reported from almost 
« ery place, and it is quite likely that the colonies that have 
survived are weaker in numbers, and their stores nearer 
the point of exhaustion than is usually the case at this time 
of the year. Those persons who do not examine their colo- 
nies early in the spring will, no doubt, meet with many sur- 
prises if they examine them now. Like myself, they will, 
I presume, find some colonies dead with plenty of honey in 
hat would seem to be easy reach; some colonies will be 
und consuming the last little patch of honey in the hive, 
and in some colonies will be found some little patches of 
brood with honey so remote that you will wonder how the 
bees live and yet keep the brood alive. 

In view of the weakened condition of many colonies, 
and the deficiency of stores, it seems that more than usual 
care will have to be exercised in order to geta large force 
of workers in time for the harvest. For myself, I am study- 

¢ the methods lately given by Mr. Doolittle and C. P. 
Dadant, in the American Bee Journal and other bee-papers, 
believing that if anybody can tell how it is done they can. 

And now as tothe way my own bees have wintered. 
One in nine of my colonies is about the extent of my loss. I 
have less bees than I had last fall, but, as a partial compen- 
sation, I know more. I had hardly a loss that was not 
avoidable, and yet these losses were all in hives of the 8- 
frame dovetailed size. My colonies in hives taking frames 
ll, and 11 inches deep have all come thru in safety, as 
have thosein 10-frame dovetailed hives, and those in two 
sections of a sectional brood-chamber hive, each section of 
which is 734 inches deep. But I am not blaming the size of 
hive much for my losses. 

A part of the colonies lost were too weak to winter with- 


whe 











tracted, and I did neither. Two colonies were smothered 
by dead bees at the entrance, and the others, with one ex- 
ption, had consumed all of their stores. The bees in that 
one hive had eaten their way to the top-bars right up thru 
the centers of the combs, and starved, it seems, because it 
was too cold for them to move the cluster two inches either 

y. Acake of candy laidon the frames in time would 
have saved the colony, and several others might have been 
saved in the same way. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that, 
while it is not impossible, or even difficult, to winter bees 
in the 8-frame dovetailed hives with complete success, yet 
they will winter with less work and less worry in the 10- 
me hive, and hives that take a deeper frame. All this 
iy have been settled to the satisfaction of many bee- 
epers long ago, but I remember that there was a good 
al of controversy over the matter in my early bee-keeping 
iys, hence my experiments. Whether the advantages of 
Irame hives when the bees are storing honey, will com- 
pensate for their disadvantages in wintering, isa matter 

iteach one must decide for himself. Would it not be 
veil for those who think ‘they must use hives of standard 

epth to make a compromise by using the 10-frame hives 

Waen the flow comes? I borrowed this idea from Doolittle. 

I wish to modify what I have said about wintering, to 
C extent of saying that I lost one colony wintered in two 
tories Of the 8-frame dovetailed hives. I wintered other 
Fonles in two-story hives with perfect success. The honey 
ph the one mentioned was all in the upper story, and there 

‘san abundance of it, as much as four full frames of it, 

““ distributed, was found after the bees had died. The 

"Ny Was excessively strong thru the working season, and 

account for it only by supposing that the queen had 

F sted her reproductive powers so early as to prevent 

““ Fearing of young bees for the winter. WhenI made my 

examin itions in March, the colony had dwindled toa 

,. “uster—too small to maintain the necessary heat 
“"a the cold weather that followed. 
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Decatur Co., Iowa. 
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a Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
_._ 5ize, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
Opie _ The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
Swe have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
8 as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
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Report of Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


(Continued from page 291.} 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees. 


In a cave or cellar prepared for the purpose in which I 
have quite successfully wintered for several years, the tem- 
perature is controlled by the use of air-tubes thru which 
fresh air can be admitted without disturbing the bees. My 
cellars are constructed mostly under the surface of the 
ground, with not less than three feet of earth over, and on 
all sides, except the doorways, which have three tight-fitting 
doors. The fresh-air tubes are 10 inches square on the in- 
side; they goin underthe doorways, and have one or two 
elbows to prevent the light getting to the bees. 


I have anotheranda smaller air-tube for each cellar, 
which is six inches square, and goes down thru the center 
of the roof. From this tube the thermometer is suspended 
by astring. Each air-tube is supplied witha slide cut-off 
to wholly or partly cut off the circulation of air. I keep the 
temperature as close to 45 degrees as possible. A high tem- 
perature will, I think, prevent dampness. 


Bees should be prepared for winter in September, and 
put into the cellar the first cold weather in November, 
usually from the 5th to 20th. 


I place my bees in the cellar on a long frame made of 
2x6, and one foot above the cellar-bottom. Each hive is 
raised above the bottom-board by sticks one inch thick 
placed under each end of the hive. I usually place the hives 
in tiers one above another five high. I leave all covers 
sealed down to prevent rats and mice cutting combs. I dis- 
tribute rat-poison around in the cellar. I do not usually go 
into the cellar more than once during the winter. If the 
bees are put into such cellars in good condition the winter 
loss should not exceed 2 or 3 percent. 


They should be removed from the cellar during soft 
maple bloom. Ithink it advisable to take them out in the 
evening after dark, and place them on stands regardless of 
where they stood the previous season. Their movements 
the next morning will be very gradual for the first hour or 
two, marking location, etc. No loss of queens will be 
czused by bees mixing. A. G. WILSON. 

Vernon County. 


Benefits of Attending Bee-Conventions. 

Preparatory to the opening of my paper I wish to say 
that the smiling faces and the friendly greetings of mem- 
bers of this convention are worthy of note. How is it with 
you, my brother bee-keeper ? Does it not inspire you with 
fresh courage ? Is there not something in the pleasant vis- 
age of each that not only says ‘*‘ Welcome,”’ but ‘we have a 
feast of the knowledge gained in the past 12 months for you 
and for all ?”’ 

Again, have we not been housed up and perplext with 
other cares and duties, and allowed ourselves to become 
stale in the bee-industry? Can you think of any place 
where you can become more thoroly aroused, filled with 
more enthusiasm, than at the annual convention? How 
otherwise can we expect to get the different modes practiced 
by our best bee-keepers? So rapid is the progress that we 
cannot afford to live in the backwoods in this nineteenth 
century. At our conventions we are encouraged with 
papers and discussions to add to the knowledge imparted by 
the research and inventive skill and methods of our most 
prominent bee-keepers. Each succeeding year brings be- 
fore us scientific apiculture comparatively of to-day’s crea- 
tion. Practice has been shown the best fitted to obtain the 
best results. 

Then, I consider it a duty that we impart all knowledge 
gained from year to year, to our friendly bee-keepers. We 
learn at our annual meetings that bee-culture is being rec- 
ognized as an important factor in the commerce of the 
country, and if properly fostered and encouraged it will 
soon grow to large proportions. Every industry in the 
country is represented annually or semi-annually—dairy- 





! ing, agriculture, florticulture, horticulture, manufacturing, 
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etc. If such conventions be beneficial, it is a fact that to 
succeed in apiculture we must convene regularly. 

I will speak of a chapter by G. M. Doolittle in his book 
on ‘‘Scientific Queen-Rearing.’’ He did not wish credit 
for that which was valuable in his book; he stated that he 
had pickt up a little here and there, and the credit belonged 
to some one besides Doolittle. Some of the suggestions re- 
ceived came thru the bee-periodicals, but quite largely from 
the reports given and thoughts dropt at many bee-conven- 
tions. 

The events of each year truly mark an epoch in the 
progress of our association ; ithas emerged from its crysalis 
state to enjoy its higher and better fully-fledged legal exis- 
tence. Thru the generous assistance given by the members 
of this association we have succeeded in presenting a Bill 
to the legislative body of our State, and by that body was 
recognized. The Bill was in regard to the extermination 
of foul brood. We now have as a recompense for our labors 
Mr. N. E. France as our inspector for the eradication of the 
worst enemy we have from our midst, and whose labors we 
greatly appreciate. It is not only a privilege but a duty to 
call attention to any evil of this kind. 

I wish it were possible to induce more bee-keepers to 
become members of our association, with the hope of estab- 
lishing a fixt price for our product, the quality governing 
the price. Our home markets are many times ruined by 
those who have only a small quantity, and perhaps inferior 
quality at a nominal figure. 

So much knowledge is being graspt from our coming 
together each year and imparting to each other practical 
ideas and uses, that it would be like reaching out into a sea 
of knowledge to mention all points given worthy of note. 
I can only hastily mention a few. The different ways of 
successful wintering ; the methods of strengthening weak 
colonies ; preparation for the collection of supplies; neces- 
sary ventilation ; the condition of the temperature as govy- 
erning the amount of moisture held by the atmosphere; 
the kind of hives most practical; the most successful way 
of handling bees; the best honey markets ; the best way to 
market honey and make it the most inviting; a uniform 
style of comb and package. — 

As I have already remarkt, there are many points 
which would be impossible for me to mention. When we 
try to help others we always help ourselves. We are getting 
at facts which would evidently help not only the producer, 
but dealer and consumer; as we undertake to educate others 
we become educated ourselves. 

Since attending our annual meetings I have acquainted 
myself with many useful articles which lessen labor and 
prove a great help in apiculture. Thru the knowledge 
gained I have purchast articles which tho inexpensive yet 
they have proved valuable to me. I find I can get my wax 
made into foundation by those that make it a specialty, so 
reasonable that it does not pay me to bother with it, my 
machine being one of the first ones out. I have been able 
to purchase a machine for putting sections together and 
fastening the foundation at the same time, for which I am 
also grateful. These useful articles are labor-saving, and 
curtail expenses, as you do not require the hired help. 

We also come in contact with ‘‘bee-ology’’ in all its 
various branches. The elements of success, however, at 
times baffle the best of us, and yet seem apparently easy 
of solution when as a body we exchange thoughts and give 
our various experiments. Practical apiculture rests upon 
more than the mere knowledge of what can be, and should 
be, done. It rests upon the unwritten part of our trade. 
How to obtain this knowledge is a matter for your careful 
consideration. Undoubtedly, if you were so situated as to 
attend every convention in your reach, and receive the ad- 
vice and precepts of our most skillful apiarists, I know of 
no more reliable information. I can with pride say to you 
that the works of ourown countrymen are pre-eminently 
the most practical and scientific. I have found them able 
to explain the anatomy and physiology of the bee, and its 
bearing upon practical agriculture. With all your knowl- 
edge, never allow yourself to be absent from our annual 
meetings, neither neglect the little things that impress you 
at the time as new, and you will soon become able to lay 
the foundation for success broad and strong, and when the 
superstructure is built it will long endure. 

Green County. JACOB HUFFMAN. 


The Hive I Prefer, and Why I Prefer It. 


In the first place it might be well to say that I run for 
extracted honey, and my crop is gathered from raspberry, 
white clover, bergamot, buckwheat, etc., thus making a 
light, continuous flow for a long period. 
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The hives are 13-frame Langstroth in size, andI ryp 
them three stories high, from the time it is warm enough mm 
the spring until the harvest is about or quite over. The ad- 
vantages are these: 

1st. Less feeding and less swarming. 

2nd. I get more honey from the best colonies. 

3rd. They winter better than colonies in 10-frame hiyes 
in the same cellar. 

To sum up, it means more honey and less labor with a 
large hive than witha small one. Of course I speak for 
my own locality. E. M. Haves. 

Columbia County. 


Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs—Their Advantages, 


The first question to settle is, Shall I exhibit at the 
State fair or other fairs? If you decide to make an exhibit 
you should begin early, that is, as soon as the honey season 
is on. 

In the first place, you must determine just what you in- 
tend to place on exhibition. If you decide on bees, honey 
and beeswax, the first to be attended to are the different 
races of bees, and be sure to see that yours are the standard 
in every way. The Italian bee asa standard has but three 
bands of yellow, no more and no less. The golden are breg 
only for beauty, and some points in working and swarming, 
but mostly for the former. 

The next thing to prepare is the honey. You must 
have perfectly-filled cases of the different grades of honey, 
namely white clover, basswood, buckwheat, golden-rod, 
other fall flowers, etc. The sections should be of different 
sizes, as 44x44 x2, 44x44x1%, and also include no-bee- 
space sections, so as to show the public in general the dif- 
ferent styles of packages. Only the one-tier cases should 
be used. All sections must be free from propolis, and no 
leaky sections allowed. 

With regard to the extracted honey, you should have 
samples of the different grades, as above mentioned for’ 
comb honey. This must be put up neatly in fancy glass 
jars, and most marketable packages, from the barrel down 
to the Muth one-pound jars, and be sure to show the styles 
of cans and tin pails used. Take both honey that is granu- 
lated and that which has not yet started to granulate, so as 
to show those that are ignorant of the granulation of honey 
how it comes about, and be always on hand to explain, for 
you will profit by so doing. 

The night before you start for the fair have your one- 
frame observatory nucleus hives all ready to receive the 
bees you intend to take. Do not overcrowd them, fora few 
are just as good, and will stand the journey much better. I 
sometimes lose my best bees in making an exhibit, so you 
must not think it is all gain if you are lucky enough to get 
a few premiums. 

The bees can be shipt, but I prefer to carry my bees 
with me in the coach, and then I know that they are safe. 
Last fall they tried to prevent my taking them into the 
coach with me, but I took them in spite of protest. Of 
course your other goods must go by freight a few days 
ahead of you. And here I wish to say that the only right 
way to ship a lot of honey is by freight, as it is by far the 
safest and cheapest way, and you do not need to protect the 
glass unless you wish. By nailing two cases together you 
will have a nice package that is easy to handle. 

Upon arriving at the fair grounds prepare to arrange 
your exhibit with as much taste as possible, for your sales 
will depend largely upon the way this is done. ( 

Now as to the advantages of honey exhibits. My aim 
has been, notonly to take as many premiums asI could, 
but to sellas much honey as possible in small packages 
with nice labels attacht, showing my guarantee and full 
address. In this way you will be surprised when you re- 
turn the next year to see your customers and their friends 
about you to see if that ‘“‘ honey-man is there again.’ In 
this way your sales will increase, and if your honey is No. 1 
in every respect, you can sell it by the hundred weight right 
on the grounds, and take orders for more. 

I have never had any trouble in disposing of my bees 
wax for 30 and 35 cents a pound. I have sold to certain peo 
ple regularly for years, and do not intend to let any one ex 
cel me in beeswax. 

I have often given away extracted honey as samip/s, 
and find that it pays. I now sell large quantities of ¢* 
tracted honey to private families in Milwaukee, when four 
years agolI could hardly get them to take a pound. Une 
gentleman bought 150 pounds of basswood comb honey of 
me in 1897 for his own use, and he said that he had just 
used the last of it in August, 1898, and that it was as good 
as when he bought it. E. D. OCHSNER. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


‘The Ouestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
[The — when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
> Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 








Using Combs of Granulated Honey. 


Do you mean, when you say put the brood-frame with 
rranulated honey that one finds in the winter-killed colo- 
nies under strong colonies, that you take the hive of the 
strong colony off its bottom-board, put the hive with the 
granulated honey on it, and then set the one with the bees 
right on the frames without cover or bottom-board between 
them? I had 150 colonies die last summer with lots of 
honey in their hives; I think it must have been honey-dew. 
This is the first year I ever lost more than two or three col- 
onies. CARY. 


ANSWER.—Yes, you have it exactly straight. The idea 
is to have the combs where the bees will readily get at them 
to take care of them. You may have no entrance directly 
to the upper story, forcing the bees to go thru the lower 
story to get to the upper one, or you may allow an entrance 
between the two stories. In some cases I have given a col- 
ony two, and even three, hives full of combs to take care of. 
If no honey is coming in you must be on the lookout for 
robbers when combs are first given, if there is honey in 
them. 

-— © - 


Perhaps Two Queens in One Hive. 


The first really warm day we had this spring, about the 
first of April, and the first day that the bees were out plen- 
tifully,a neighbor came to meand saida swarm of bees 
was on his fence about 200 yards away. AsI started to go 
to see them I met them coming to my yard. They clustered 
at the root of a gooseberry bush. I examined them and 
found a queen, but for some reason she evidently could not 
fly. Asthe swarm was so small, and no bloom yet out, I 
put the queen on top the frames of the hive from which I 
thought she came, but soon I found her on the grass in a 
bunch of bees. I decapitated her. All my colonies at this 
time had laying queens in them and some brood. The queen 
must have been in the hive all winter with a fertile queen. 
Please explain this. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—If I understand you correctly, each colony 
had a laying queen without counting the queen found in the 
grass. It is barely possible that the swarm came from 
some other place, and that the queen could fly before you 
found her. Itis more likely that a mother and daughter 
had wintered in the same colony. I had a case once in 
which two queens not related wintered in the same colony. 
It would be nothing so very strange for two queens to win- 


ter together, but it seems unusual for one of them to swarm 
out. 
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Wire-End Frame—Saving Queens When Uniting 


Building Up Weak Colonies. 
1. How is the B. Taylor wire-end frame constructed ? 
_ 2. Is there any way to save the queens of weak colonies 
when united in the spring ? ; 
_3. In building up weak colonies in the spring, do you 
wait until the best colonies are real strong before drawing 
on them, or do you equalize all colonies and try to keep 
them so till the flow comes ? 
4. Are your frames 1% inches all around ? MICH. 


_ANSWERS.—1. It would be somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe so that you would understand without seeing, and 
my remembrance of it is hardly clear enough to describe it 
even if you would understand it. 

One way is to put them in cages and place them on top 
of brood-frames of a colony. There is some danger, how- 
ever, that the queen of the colony may be killed; at any 
rate I once put several of them over a colony and the free 
—— was killed. At other times the queen has not been 

urt. 


3. I would never draw from the strongest colonies to 





help the weakest ones. IfIdo anything in the way of 
equalizing, it will be to help those that need only a little 
help. For example, if I havea number of colonies that 
contain brood in seven or eight frames, and from that down 
to one or two frames, I'll take frames of brood with adher- 
ing bees from the strongest, enough to reduce them to five 
frames of brood, and I'll not give these to the weakest, but 
give a frame to each colony that has four frames of brood. 
If there are frames enough to afford it, I may give two 
frames of brood and bees to a colony that already has three 
frames. When these are all supplied, the two-framers may 
get three frames of brood each. The idea is to reduce the 
strong ones no lower than five frames of brood each, and to 
bring upto five brood any colony that is helpt. If two or 
three frames of brood and bees are given to a weak one, it 
is better-to have them from different colonies—safer for the 
queen. Of course, one must look out not to take the queen 
when taking brood and bees. 


4. Yes. I’m not entirely sure that’s best, but it’s the best 
I know with my present light. 
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Quinby Frame for Queen-Rearing—Hybrids vs. Italians. 


1. Do you think it advisable to use the Quinby frame in 
queen-rearing ? If not, why? 

2. Which frame would you advise a beginner to adopt— 
the Quinby or the Langstroth ? 

3. Are hybrid bees as good as Italians? MAss. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, use the same frames you are using 
in general, whatever they may be. 


2. That’s a hard question to answer, and what might be 
best for one might not be best for another. In late num- 
bers of this Journal Mr. Dadant and others have shown up 
the advantages and disadvantages of the different kinds. 
The kind that has been in most general use and has been 
most successful in your own neighborhood, other things 
being equal, is the one to adopt. The smaller frames 
have the advantage of being in more general use, and are 
easier to move. If your hives are to stand in the same spot 
from one year toanother, and you are working for extracted 
honey, you might consider the Quinby. 

3. The hybrids are as good for work as the Italians, 
providing they are good hybrids, for they will work just as 
industriously, and a cross, making a change of blood, tends 
to vigor. In some respects the hybrids are inferior. They 
are crosser, and their progeny will be likely to work back- 
ward. While the first cross may do as much work as the 
pure Italians, the progeny of the Italians will stand many 
chances of being crosses, and I’d choose the pure stock 
every time. 
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A Queenless Colony. 





Ihave a colony that is queenless, and being unable to 
get a queen so early in the season, on April 14 I put in two 
frames of sealed broodand eggs, the lower part of one of 
which containing drone-comb but noeggs. I cut away, to 
keep up the strength till I could get a queen. On the 16th 
I lookt in and found two queen-cells begun where I cut away 
the drone-comb, but could see nothing in them. ‘To-day 
(23rd) I lookt again and found both cells sealed over—one 
had a queen in the imago form, the eyes just turning pink. 
But what I wish toask youisthis: There were about a 
dozen sealed cellsamongst the worker-comb which projected 
far beyond the others, like drone-cells, the pupa of which 
were as large as that of a drone. I unfortunately destroyed 
them, thinking they were queen-cells, since which I have 
begun to wonder if they could be drones changed by the 
workers from worker-eggs, which I see from my book some 
authorities say is possible. If not, what were they ? Iam 
in hopes I have overlookt one or more; if so I will see what 
they turn out. B. C. 


ANSWER.—Very likely they were queen-cells, which are 
often found projecting very little above the general surface. 
It is also nothing very unusual to find an occasional case of 
drone-brood in worker-cells, for some cause the eggs not 
being fertilized. There is no necessity to resort to the sup- 
position that the workers changed an egg that would pro- 
duce a worker into one that would produce a drone; and if 
you care for my opinion in the matter I am free to say that 
I don’t believe such a thing ever happened. I wish you had 
said in what book you found such a thing mentioned; I’ve 
seen it in papers, but I think never in a book. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
houey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee—$1.00 per Annum, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Secretary, Dr. 
BoaRD OF 
Dadant; 


Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres., 
A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


DrrectTors—E. R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. Abbott; 
W. Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 


GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 


GA. Hatch; 


C. P. 


Place and Date of Next Meeting: 

— IN FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
15 South 7th Street, between Market and Chestnut Sts., 
September 5, 6 and 7,1899. Every bee-keeper 


VOL. 39. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
is invited. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ici il Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 

“d’’ or “ed” final to “t’’ when so pronounced, except when the “‘e”’ af- 
fects a preceding ical, 








Changes in 
West, in the 
plain sections. 


Apiarian Fixtures Deprecated.—N. D. 


Canadian Bee Journal, objects to fences and 
general, because 
make them we are no better 
but he rather lets the cat out of 
the bag in giving reasons against fences by saying that 28 
years ago he tried fhem. So he has done the very thing he 
But he 


when he says that the man who makes some 


He objects to changes in 
they cost, and by the time all 


off than we were before; 


objects to in others. has 


good sense on his side 
costly change 
to get ahead of others is only making expense for the whole 
fraternity, and in the end no one 


head is pretty level, Mr. West. 


is any better off. Your 





The New York Honey Market.—Mr. J. E. Crane, of 
Addison Co., Vt., spent some time in looking over the honey 
market of New York city last December, and tells about it 
in an article in Gleanings, from which we take these para- 
graphs: 

Remembering the experience of the late Moses Quinby 
in shipping honey to that market, when, in 1860, 20,000 
pounds broke down the market completely, and much of the 
honey was carried over the following year before it was 
sold, l[inquired how much honey was now taken by the 
same market, and was informed that there was no trouble 
in disposing of about 6,000,000 pounds yearly, about five- 
sixths of which was extracted honey ; that while, formerly, 
there was a demand for honey but a part of the year only, 
now there is a demand the whole year round. These facts 














were of much interest to me, as the prospective demand for 
honey is one of great interest to every honey-producer, 

I might say incidentally right here that, previous to 
1875, or about that time, there was, so far asI know, no New 
England city where honey was regularly sold at wholesale. 
A little was sent to Boston or other cities and sold to any 
one who who would buy, or left to be sold on commission 
by any one who was willing to handle it, or, perhaps | 
should say, who could be trusted to do so; but I have the 
impression that most retail dealers, previous to 1875, in New 
England, went to New York for their honey. To-day sey- 
eral New England cities have wholesale dealers, some of 
them doing an immense business. These facts show the 
immense increase in the demand for honey during the last 
30 or 40 years. 

Two or three years ago we investigated the receipts of 
honey in Chicago, and came to the conclusion that there 
must be, in a good honey-year, about twice as much honey 
handled in Chicago as in New York, or something like 
1,200,000 pounds. This would give about six pounds to each 
person living in Chicago, while it is now estimated that the 
per capita consumption of sugar in this country is 64 pounds, 
We all need to urge the more general use of honey. 





Honey a Cure for Smallpox.—Mr. 
kindly sent us the following 
newspaper 

Mexico City, MEx., Dec —Experiments made with 
smallpox patients in Oaxaca, show that by administering 
honey diluted in water to smallpox patients the pustules of 
the worst variety disappear, and the fever is immediately 
diminisht. The matterattracts much attention. The rem- 
edy was accidentally discovered by a young girl who was 
down with the disease, who secretly refreshed herself with 
honey and water, with astonishing curative results, and it 
was then tried on soldiers sick with the disease. 


Chas. Dadant has 
item which he clipt froma 


« a 


Mr. Dadant wrote us the following 
the foregoing paragraph: 


note when sending 


FRIEND YORK :—Please advise all the bee-papers to pub- 
lish it, for if honey proves to be a good medicine for small- 
pox, it will be a great succor to mankind, while its use will 
help the bee-keepers to dispose of their crops. 

CHAS. DADANT. 


We might say that in the Bee Journal for Jan. 21, 1897, 
we publisht the same item, word for word, excepting it was 
then dated ‘‘ Dec. 28.”’ Mr. F. Bussler, one 
subscribers, seeing the item in the Journal, wrote us 
the following letter, which we publisht March 4, 1897: 


Mr. GEORGE W. YorK, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir:—I saw your statement about the honey-cure 
for smallpox, and I can tell you that it is really true. Here 
in Mexico that disease comes nearly every year, when the 
rainy season finishes. This year it has been pretty bad in 
some places. The authorities are trying hard to get rid of 
this malady, but the Indians are very little educated. I 
nearly all the papers the honey-cure was publisht, and for 
this reason I sold my honey as soon as I got it out. 

Yours respectfully, F. BUSSLER. 


of our Mexican 
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The Relative Cost of Comb and Extracted Honey, 
along with the question as to which is more profitable to 
produce, seems to be one of the problems never to be fully 
settled, and it is perhaps well that it is so, for if all found 
it best to produce only extracted honey, the possibility is 
that the price might be reduced, and a market for comb 
honey left unsupplied. In Gleanings the editor argues in 
favor of getting the bees to start promptly in the sections 
by first giving them a super of shallow extracting-combs, 
then putting under a super of sections. Dr. Miller thinks a 
single bait-section might do about as well, and objects to 
having part of the honey put in extracting-combs that 
might make white section honey. Then the editor urges 
that with prices in proportion of 6 cents for extracted to 10 
for comb, counting all expenses on both sides there may be 
more money in the extracted. 
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Awful Adulteration of Foods.—At the last session of 
Congress, at Washington, a committee was appointed and 
atl appropriation made for the purpose of conducting an in- 
vestigation of the foods consumed by the people. Senator 
Mason, from Illinois, we believe was the author of this 
initiatory effort, and for the past week or two his pure-food 
inquiry here in Chicago has been treated to a revelation 
along the line of adulteration that is simply awful to con- 
template—and of course worse than awful when it comes to 
swallowing the poisons that the adulterators have put into 
some of the foods we eat. 

Here is a list of astonishing facts that just one day’s 
probing brought to light : 


That a commodity for sale thruout the United States, 
and in popular use among dairymen and milkmen for the 
preservation of milk and cream, and by bakers for the pres- 
ervation of cream puffs, chocolate eclaires and similar 
pastry, is a product of wood alcohol, which is absolutely 
poisonous ; that this preparation is used by undertakers for 
the preservation of dead bodies, and by health authorities 
for the disinfection of buildings where virulent diseases 
have been treated. 

That ground tarred rope has been used to adulterate 
ginger. 

That absolutely pure flour is a rare commodity ; that it 
is adulterated with ground stone and clay from Tennessee 
and Georgia. 

That pure buckwheat flour is rarely to be purchast after 
it passes thru the hands of a jobber or a wholesaler; that 
one barrel of pure buckwheat flour is generally mixt with 
two barrels of inferior spring-wheat flour that can be pur- 
chast for less than one-third the price of the buckwheat. 

That nearly all powdered sugar is composed in great 
part of cornstarch. 

That nearly all black pepper is adulterated with what is 
known as ** buckwheat shorts ”’ (hulls). 

That retail butter dealers in this city daily violate the 
oleomargarine law. 

That flavors sold at sodawater fountains as the juice of 
strawberries, bananas and pineapples are chemical compo- 
sitions. 

That pure vanilla extract for flavoring purposes is 
almost unknown, and that the flavorings for such extracts 
as are soldin the market are in the main derived from 
cumarin ; that lemon and other flavoring extracts are also 
adulterated to a very great extent. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, the Government chemist, has been 
here to give testimony before the committee, whose work 
is simply preliminary, as we understand it. We believe 
that when it completes its investigations there will have 
been compiled such a mass of evidence regarding adultera- 
tion of foods that Congress will be compelled to enact a 
strong anti-adulteration lawin order to puta stop to kill- 
ing people with poisonous mixtures, not to say anything of 
the fraudulent side of the subject, which is simply appall- 
ing. Why, it seems there are plenty of people who are per- 
fectly willing to sell poisons as food if thereby they can 
only puta few more dollars into their pockets. Highway 
robbery isn’t ‘in it’? when compared with some adultera- 
tors of foods. 
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_ Mr. G. M. Doonmrrix, in the May American Bee- 
Keeper, gives these words about new things in bee-keeping : 


“There is much of value and merit in nearly all the 
new things put forth, when properly developt, but I cannot 
think that the using of these things as the ‘cat’s-paws to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire,’ as some do, before they 
have settled down and become an establisht fact, and the 
booming of them in the reading columns of a purchast pub- 





lic publication is very greatly in advance of what used to be 
termed ‘highway robbery.’ Catalogs, circulars, price-lists 
and advertising columns are the places for booming, if such 
must be done, and not in the columns which are purchast 
by subscribers for their instruction and advancement.”’ 


But it was a rather strange coincidence that in the very 
same issue in which was the above paragraph, also ap- 
peared, in the reading columns, about two pages devoted to 
booming what is called **a new hive,”’ giving illustrations, 
etc. Mr. Doolittle should labor with Editor Hill before he 
** goes for’’ some other people. 
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Mr. R. B. LEAHY and his company, of Missouri, have 
recently been given a write-up in their local newspaper, 
which had this to say in regard to them: 


“In 1883 R. B. Leahy, then a struggling day laborer, 
made his appearance in this city; and for a time found em- 
ployment doing odd jobs for several of our oldest citizens. 
Soon after his arrival here he opened a little wood-shop and 
began his life’s work, that of building bee-hives and kin- 
dred supplies. His largest and most expensive piece of 
machinery at that time was a foot-power saw. With this he 
workt early and 
late, and by se- 
vere perseverance 
he added to his 
plant, little by lit- 
tle, until he was so 
fixt that his work 
and output at- 
tracted some little 
attention. 

“In 1890 he 
started the erec- 
tion of his present 
plant, and, being 
short of finances, 
succeeded in inter- 
esting John J., 
Jas. K., F. M., and 
E. B. Gladish suf- 
ficently to form a 
stock company, of 
which he retained 
a half interest. 
This stock com- 
pany was organ- 
ized under the 
name of The 
Leahy Manufac- 
turing Company, 
with a paid-up 
capital of $8,000, 
R. B. Leahy was 
“appointed general 
manager and 
treasurer, and Ed. 

6 B. Gladish, gen- 
eral foreman of the shops. The business has been continu- 
ously under the same management since, and the present 
business is a sufficient proof that it has prospered. 

**Late last fall it became necessary to again enlarge 
the plant, and a new brick addition was built, which, with 
the new and improved machinery added at that time, doub- 
led the capacity of the plant. They now occupy a two-story 
brick building, 54x130 feet, thoroly equipt up-stairs and 
down with the best improved machinery. In addition to 
the main building they have several warehouses, their wax- 
room and tin-shops being under separate cover. 

‘“*In the busiest season, which is now on, the plant is 
run day and night, and from 35 to 40 men and boys are em- 
ployed during this period. That this factory is a great 
boom to labor has been duly demonstrated, over $10,000 
being paid out here last year for labor alone. Sixty-five 
carloads of material was consumed in the manufacture of 
goods sold last year, which amounted to over $30,000.”’ 




















R. B. Leahy. 
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“Two SWEETHEARTS OF MINE”’ is the name of a song 
received by us from the publishers a few days ago, the 
melody and words of which are very pretty. The song com- 
plete, words and music, will be sent to any address for 20 
cents in silver or stamps, by the Groene Music Publishing 
Co., 32 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Send for it, men- 
tioning that you saw the notice of it in the American Bee 
Journal. 
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To Prevent Cakes of Wax from Cracking, William 
McEvoy winds papers around boards and covers the pans so 
tightly that no air can get in, and has not had a cake crack 
for 20 years. The secret probably is that this prevents 
rapid cooling of the surface.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


Divisible Shallow-Framed Hives have not proved a 
success with G. M. Doolittle. In the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper he reports that he gave a /aithful trial of the Hed- 
don divisible system with from 15 to 20 colonies in such 
hives for four or five years, and averaged less than two- 
thirds as much as from the other colonies in the 
apiary. 


same 


Times when Bees Don’t Rear Best Queens sometimes 
occur, according to the veteran queen-breeder, Henry Alley, 
in Gleanings. Just after the honey harvest in July he 
thinks is the worst time to rear queens. The bees seem to 
wantarest then. From the last of July to about the first 
of September he thinks a good time to rear the very best 
queens. 


The Value of Pollen, according to M. Bellot, in Revue 
Internationale, is much greater than itis generally sup- 
posed to be. Three colonies began brood-rearing in Decem- 
ber, and he gave them every 10 or 12 days pollen that had 
been stored in other hives. Three combs were kept filled 
with brood, the population was doubled by March 20, and 
he estimates that each colony used three to four pounds of 
pollen. 


Boiling Foul-Broody Honey seems to be a troublesome 
matter to settle fully. Prof. Hodge, in Gleanings, advised 
separate boilings, on different days, so that the spores 


might have a chance to vegetate between times and then 
the bacilli be killed. Now comes Harry S. Howe, in the 
same paper, and says this will not apply to foul-broody 
honey, for spores will not develop in honey, and bacilli wij] 
live in honey only in the spore stage. So the boiling must 
be long enough to kill the spores. Mr. Howe inclines to the 
view that 15 minutes is sufficient to boil foul-broody honey, 
the boiling-point of honey being from 225 to 235 degrees, ac- 
cording to the density of the honey. On the other hand. 
H. W. Brice says in British Bee Journal, ‘‘ No boiling alone 
will destroy the spores while they remain in that condition,” 
Evidently there is room for more experimentation to clear 
up the whole subject. 


Rendering Wax.—In melting old combs, A. C. Miller 


| advises, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, that the combs be 





placed in a strong solution of sulphuric acid in cold water 
about a week before melting, andif the combs are wel] 
broken up and occasionally stirred, the acid will decompose 
the pollen and cocoons so that a large part will remain when 
the crusht combs are removed for melting. Melt slowly and 
don’t allow the wax to 6o7/, else the propolis will combine 
with the wax. Always add acid enough to neutralize any 
alkali in the water that might form a kind of soap with the 
wax. 


Prevention of Swarming seems to be more and more 
considered desirable, and less and less considered attaina- 
ble. Nowadays there is not so much said about the great 
advantage that comes from the extra vigor of a newly-hived 
swarm, and all efforts possible are made to have as little 
swarming as possible, and when swarming does occur, there 
are probably nota great many who allow the division of 
forces to be just as the bees would naturally adjust the 
matter, but the bee-keeper tries to keep a strong force in 
the new colony with comparatively little regard to the 
strength of the old. H.H. Hyde probably voices the opin- 
ion of a large number, when he says, in the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, that ‘‘ by far the greatest hindrance to success- 
ful comb-honey production is swarming.’’ Despairing of 
entire prevention, he limits swarming by abundance of 
timely super-room, a free communication separator, and 
blocking up hives so as to give plenty of air at the bottom. 
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Are Models of Perfection. 
This is the Verdict of Thousands of Customers and the Acknowledgment of Competitors. 


Our unrivaled facilities, coupled with twenty-five years of manufacturing experience, enable us to anticipate 
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supply every want and need of the bee-keeper, promptly and accurately. 
YOU WANT THE BEST—They Cost No More. 


A copy of our Catalog and Price List mailed free upon application. 


Factories and Main Office: Watertown, Wisconsin. 





Branch Offices and Warerooms: 
G. B. LEWIS CoO., 
515 First Ave., N, E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. B. LEWIS CoO., 
19 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


AGENCIES: 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids,*Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS, Ogden, Utah. | 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, San Fraucisco, 
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Root’s GOILMN 


ENTIRELY UP 
WITH ORDERS 


Our extensive enlargements last fall, 
costing in the aggregate some $15,000, 
enables us to keep pace with our in- 
creasing trade. Send in your orders, 
and they will be promptly executed, 
either from the main office or branches 
and agencies. Give us a trial, and see 
how quickly we can make shipment. 











SAVE FREIGHT 


By Buying at the Nearest Branch 
or Agency. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - Chicago, Il. 
GEORGE W. YORK, Manager. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CoO., 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. G. ACKLIN, Manager. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO., 
1635 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. A. SALISBURY, Manager. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO., 
Mechanic Falls, - Maine. 
J. B. MAson, Mgr. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
10 Vine Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. A. SELSER, Manager. 


AGENCIES. 


A, F. McAdams, Columbus Grove, O. 
C. H. W. Weber, 2146 Central Avenue, 
Successor toC. F. Muth & Son and A.Muth 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield 
Ca.,. Fa 
Cleaver & Green, Troy, Bradf. Co., Pa. 
W. W. Cary, Lyonsville, Mass. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Wayne 
Co., Mich. : 
George E. Hilton, Fremont, Newaygo 
Co., Mich. 

Walter S. Pouder, 512 Mass. Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Jos. Nysewander, 612 W. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jos. Nebel & Son, High Hill, 
gomery Co., Mo. 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, Texas. 
The L.A. Watkins Mdse.Co.Denver.Col. 
The Abbey-Hardy Co., Grand Junc- 

tion, Colo. 
J. H. Back, 235 West Third North St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Bue 11 Lamberson, 180 Front Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Union Hive & Box Co.,Los Angeles,Cal. 
M. R. Madary, Fresno, Cal. 


The A.1. Root Gompany 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


Mont- 

















MAY. 


Behold, she comes, the spring’s beloved, 
The pride of earth and sea, 
With blossoms on her pulsing breast 
From gien and glade and lea. 
So light of step, so fair of face, 
She passes on her way; 
With every beauty, every grace, 
The rare and radiant May. 
—Farm Journal. 





Bees Are Busy. 

The past winter was the most severe, as 
low as 28° below zero. I lost 3 out of 28 col- 
onies. All kinds of fruit are in blossom, 
and the bees are very busy. I could not 
keep bees without the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Long may it live and prosper. 

I. D. Hype. 
Washington Co., Mich., May 7. 





Many Lost Thru Severe Cold. 


Bees are booming, but many have lost 
large numbers of colonies on account of the 
severe cold weather. The losses, however, 
are with those who ought not to complain, 
as proper attention was not given the colo- 
nies in the fall. It is ever thus. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

F. A. GEMMILL. 

Ontario, Canada, May 3. 





Wintered Without Loss. 


My 36 colonies wintered without any loss. 
I winter them in the cellar with bottom- 
boards on. My neighbors lost almost all of 
theirs. still they would not spend a dollar 
for a bee-paper! Success to the ‘* Old Re- 
liable.”’ G. JOHNSON. 
Clark Co., Wis., May 1. 





_ Feeding Bees--Honey Prospects. 


Will you allow me to correct Cogitator, 
as to my plan of feeding bees, as given on 
page 225? Instead of feeding every tenth 
hive, as stated. I reserve the surplus of 
every tenth hive, in full-sized frames, to 
feed the nine. in case they need it. 

I claim itis poor policy to feed liquid 
honey to a starving colony, as it only stim- 
ulates brood-rearing. to require more feed. 
I am speaking more particularly of carry- 
ing bees over a dry yearin California. If 
comb honey is fed bees they will economize 
and save feed. In carrying bees thru a dry 
year all we need isa normal colony. We 
do not need a surplus of bees when there is 
nothing to gather. 

I am having some prospects of part of a 
crop of honey. I bave had 40 new swarms 
from 64 colonies. and some of the swarms 
bave filled their bives. But generally pros- 
pects are poor in California. 

Cyrus C. ALDRICH. 

Riverside Co., Calif., April 30. 





No Winter Loss—Honey-Dew. 


The past winter was the coldest ever wit- 
nest in this part of the country. I began 
the winter with 36 colonies packt in forest 
leaves, on the summer stands; they all 
came thruthe hard winter all right, and 
didn’t get out to the soft maple which is in 
great abundance bere, till April 17, and now 
they are all just booming. never had my 
bees in such a nice, healthy condition, and 
in such good shape at this time of year. 

While I suffered no loss in wintering, 
some of my neighbors report heavy: losses. 
some losing three out of five colonies. I 
don’t know what gave me such success. un- 
less the American Bee Journal did it. I 
credit my ‘good luck,’’ as my neighbors 
call it, to that source. 

The summer of 1898 was noted for boney- 
dew. There was more of that here than 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
st 10% 25% SOB 


Sweet Clcver (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
A lsitce Clover ...ccccecedess 7c 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover, 2.000 ccsnenns 8c 1.40 3.00 5,00 
Alfalfa Clower ....cccccses 6c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Crimson Clover .........«..55¢ 0 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order; for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








HATCH CHICKENS 


EAM—wiwtt the 
Pim SvsA self-regulating 


s EACELSIOR INCUBATOR 


! operetion 
acme Mees ‘Ist. class hatcber made 








Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. STA 





HI 
lilus. Catalog. | 224 to 122 &. 6th St.. Quincy, I. 








44A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal, 


H H If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultura} 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam. 
ple copy free 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
If you want the-most 


ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos, 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50, 
9A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Better than Ever 


Am I prepared to furnish everything needed by 
the up-to-date bee-keeper, all goods manufac- 
tured by Tue A. 1. Roor Co., shipt to me in car 
lots, and sold at their prices. Send for illus. 
trated, 36-page Catalog FREE. 


Address, GEO. E. HILTON, 
17AIit FREMONT, Newaygo Co... MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FROM mincwcne ania 
E pee eer ~ Fine Plumaged 


arm Raised—75 cents 
per dozen. MRS. L C. AXTELL, 
11Atf ROSEVILLE, ILL, 
Please mention Bee Journal whe writing, 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 




















Working Mlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY, 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send me a list of 
what you need in 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. I)lus- 
BEESWAX WANTED, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


trated Catalog Free. 
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4,000 Pounds 


is the guaranteed capacity of this wagon. 
It is equipped with 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 

with stagger oval spokes, broad tires, ete. 

it has angle steel hounds front and 
rear. It’s low down and easy to load. 
One man can load it; saves an extra 
hand in hauling corn fodder. etc. A 
pair of these whee's will make a 
new wagon out of your old one. 
Send for free catalogue and prices. 


Elecric Whee! Co. Box 16, Quincy,IiI. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





2-frame Nucleus with Untested 
Queen, $2.25. 
Untested Italian Queens, 65 cents each. Ready 


May 1, 1899. Have orders bookt now, 
and get bees when wanted. 


F. J. GUNZEL, Obear, Graighead Go., firk. 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
And all — Supplies 


BEES == 


Smokers, -ENS 
Sen 
FREE Catalogue E. T. FL rr Bellertite, ub 





Comb Foundation 





14Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 
SILVER GRAY ~oueens— 





Golden and 3-banded Italian. 
Untested, 50c each; 
and safe 


tested, 75c. 
arrival g 


C. B, BANKSTON, 


13Atf 


Purity of stock 
uaranteed. 


Rockdale, Texas. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 




























REPAIRING NEATLY DONE 


{s an obsolete phrase on the 


Fence is exclusively used. It takes care of 
itself ‘‘while you wait.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


ww YAY YAN AVA YAVAUAUAUAY Y we 
“Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PoupeER’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. 


WALTER S. ae 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, a 


farm where Page 





=? ae Y) 
IRANIANS 


Please mention Bee J ournal when writing. 





ever witnest in these hills, and with the 
exception of a little in the beginning which 
wes very dark, it was rather yellow and 
sweet, and most of the people seemed to 
like the taste of it. except the first gathered 
which was as black as old-fashioned cane 
molasses, 

I bear so much pro and con about honey- 
dew that I wish to tell what I saw last sum- 
mer. About June 23 I was going across 
the country and watching the honey-dew ; 
it seemed to bein every place and on all 
kinds of leaves, even the weeds were cov- 
ered with it. It being about 8 a.m., I lookt 
across under the sun. and I could plainly 
see the honey-dew falling, and it was com- 
ing from above the tree-tops. Now. where 
was it coming from unless the insects that 
produced it were flying in the air above the 
tree-tops? This is the conclusion that I 
have reacht. 

Let some of the big lights tell, who think 
that honey-dew is produced by the leaves 
on certain timber. I for one feel sure that 
a great percent of honey-dew is the produc- 
tion of the flying insect family. 

Success to the American Bee Journal and 
its many readers. Ira SHOCKEY. 

Randolph Co., W. Va., April 20. 


Bees Came Thru All Right. 


My bees came thru the winter all right, 
but as a rule bees came out of winter a little 
weak. Fruit-bloom is on now, and they 
seem to work with unusual vigor. My first 
virgin queens hatch to-day. H.G. QuIRIN. 

Huron Co., Ohio, May 6. 


Bees Wintered Well. 


My bees wintered well on the summer 
stands, packt in leaves. I am going to try 
the fence and plain sections this year. 

Ina LUBBERS. 


Sheboygan Co., Wis., May 8. 


Unpackt Colonies Died in Winter. 


Our bees have wintered well here, and 
are now in tip-top shape, and working 
every day on fruit-bloom. Nearly all the 
farmers have lost all their bees—in fact, I 
don’t know of a colony that was not packt 
that lived thru. EUGENE HaAMBAUGH. 

Brown Co., Ill., May 3. 


Very Backward Spring. 


This has been a very backward spring. 
Bees had done very poorly until the last 
few days. J. A. Rosson. 

Ellis Co., Tex., May 4. 


Good Prospects for Honey Crop. 


The past winter was the most disastrous 
on bees that we have had in this locality 
since I have kept bees. The average losses 
willrun over 50 percent, my own being 25 
percent. Bees generally are weakened. and 
their only salvation lay in the propitious 
weather that has prevailed during the past 
four weeks. There have been only one or 
two days during that time that they 
could not forage and gather if there was 
anything for them to get. The bees are 
holding bigh carnival on the sugar maples 
at this date, which are blooming profusely 
this season (something that has only oc- 
curred twice in7 years). and are building 
up very rapidly considering the weakened 
condition that early spring found them in. 
Tbe prospects are very good, I think, for a 
honey crop for those who have any bees 
left. D. W. HEIsE. 

Ontario, Canada, May 8. 





Indian TerritoryjFine for Bees. 


The past winter was severe on my bees, 
and I lost a few colonies. I winter them on 
the summer stands. I have the advantage 
of a fine climate and large range of native 
bee-pasture. My bees commenced to swarm 
April 27, and up to date [have 7 swarms, 
and in all 90 colonies. I have my new hives 











WE 


are kept very busy—the result of the satisfac. 
tion we always give our customers, 


HAVE 


you had our Catalog yet? If not, you had pet. 
ter get it. Sending out Catalogs never 


TROUBLES 


us, as we are anxious to place our prices 
goods before the bee-keepers of the } 
Most of our stock is 


OF OUR OWN 


make, and always gives satisfaction. Write ys 
a card, and we will send the Catalog at once, 


Standard Lumber Co. 
10Atf MANKATO, MINN, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Italian Queens 


J and 
orthwest, 





Reared by > bey method fom the BEST 


INEY-GATHERE 
Untested, 50 ana each; $6.00 per a en. Safe 
arrival and reasonable satisfaction. 


aaaress, W. J, FOREHAND, 


20Atf FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


66S FOR SALE 





Wr te tte me soon. soon. 
H. LATHROP, BROWNTOWN BROWNTOWN, Wis. 


+B DO DB & DO D--@- 


BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Langstroth Hives and everything 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 
—in fact everything used by bee- 
keepers. Send for our Catalog. 


C.H. W.. WEBER, 


2146 Central Ave. , CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
successor to 
Mv TH & Son and A. Mutu. 


fioney and Beeswax Wanted. 
+<.-- eS .--@ Woe @--e @--@-- 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON. 


I wish to announce to my friends and patrons 
that I have this day sold to C. H. W. WEBER, 
of Cincinnati, my Honey and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
ply business, known for the past 38 years as 
Cuas. F. MutH & Son. Mr. Weber will con- 
tinue to push the Langstroth hive and every- 
thing pertaining to same; besides, he has se- 
cured the agency for Mr. Root’s goods, and will 
sell them at his prices. I beg the customers of 
the old house, to whom I wish to extend my 
thanks, to continue their patronage with Mr. 
Weber, by whom I am sure they will be accorded 
fair and honest treatment. 

Mrs. ANNIE MuTH (Widow. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7, 1899. 15Atf 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to THE Corn BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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and painted nicely,and am now 
Puring and placing in foundation. In this 
work 1 am assisted by two nice Cherokee 
Indian girls. (Now, say, you young fellows 
that don’t believe this part of my letter, 
just take a trip down to this splendid coun- 
try and see it and me, and—yes, the girls, 
too. ) " 
I have a neighbor bee-man 40 miles away, 
a pleasant correspondent. Mr. Hairston, of 
the Saline district, Cherokee Nation. There 
is room for more bee-men here. We are 
expecting a change of status soon, after 
which outside or non-citizen people can 
come and settle in this fine country. We 
will want not boomers but good, industrious 
home people. After I add that this is a fine 
climate, that all grains, vegetables and 
bees, too, do well, don’t ask questions, but 
come and see. Ww». A. Scort. 
Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter., May 5. 





May Weather in April. 


The weather has been very warm here, 
and we had May weather in April. Cherry- 
blossoms are first here, and they have just 
opened. GEORGE CURTIN. 

Middlesex Co., Mass., May 1. 





Prospects Not So Favorable. 


Prospects for a good season here are not 
as favorable as I wish they were; and I lost 
heavily in bees last winter and early 
spring. I have only about 100 colonies 
left. that are in condition to amount to 
much this season. C. MONETTE. 

Fillmore Co., Minn., May 8. 


A Hard Winter on Bees. 


The past was a bad winter on bees. I be- 
lieve fully two-thirds of the colonies died in 
this part of the country. I lost 35 out of 
47 colonies. Nearly every. one that had 
bees lost all. It didn’t make any difference 
how good care bad been taken of the bees. 
as those in the cellar and in the house died 
allthe same. I put one colony in the cold- 
est place I knew of, where the northwest 
wind bad the best sweep; I didn’t care for 
them, and wanted to freeze them out, but 
they came thru all right, and are very 
strong. Three-fourths of thoseI hadina 
nice. dry cellar and house, and took extra 
care of, are dead, and so it is with every- 
body else’s bees. Cuas. SCHMUCKLE. 

Bureau Co., Ill., April 14. 





Heavy Loss of Bees. 


There bas been a big loss of bees in this 
neighborhood. Nearly all are dead that 
were wintered out-doors. A good, warm 
cellar was the best the past winter, where 
they were left in till near April. March 
was a hard montb on bees; they died with 
plenty of honey in the hives. About 75 
percent of all the bees are dead in this 
neighborbood. Noau MILLer. 

lowa Co., lowa, May 8. 





A Hunting Trip and Report. 


| have been trying to get time to write 
you ever since I returned from my annual 
bunting and trapping trip. I came home 
two weeks ago. I had a fine time, altho it 
was very cold; Feb. 13 it was 7 degrees 
below zero. I did not do as well this winter 
asl have done some other winters. but I 
caught 219 *coons, 61 minks, 2 otters, 57 
opossums. I caugbt 2 wild hogs alive, one 
weighing 147 pounds, the other about 100. 

eer are scarce. I saw only one all winter, 
and no bears. 

When I got home I lookt over my 210 col- 
ones of bees, and found a few had frozen. 
perbaps 10 or 15. I bougbt an apiary about 
‘ix miles north of here last week: they are 
all good Italians and hybrids. The owner 
died last August. I got 838 strong colonies 
in 10-frame hives, all double-story, painted. 
= empty hives, one sun extractor, 1.000 

foffman frames, and a honey-tank holding 
137 gallons, one new Cowan extractor, 1,000 
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A Farm Library of unequalled value—Practical, 
Up-to-date, Concise and Comprehensive—Hand- 
somely Printed and Beautifully Illustrated. 


By JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 1—BIGGLE HORSE BOOK 


Allabout Horses—a Common-Sense Treatise. with over 
74 illustrations ; a standard work. Price, 50 Cents 


No. 2—BIGGLE BERRY BOOK 
Allabout growing Small Fruits—read and learn now; 
contains 43 colored life-like reproductions of allleading 
varieties and 100 other illustrations. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 3—BIGGLE POULTRY BOOK 
All about Poultry ; the best Poultry Book in existence ; 
tells everything ; with23 colored life-like reproductions 
of all the principal breeds; with 103 other illustrations. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

No. 4—BIGGLE COW BOOK 
All about Cows and the Dairy Business ; having aapent 
sale, contains 8 colored life-like reproductions of eacn 
breed, with 132 other illustrations. Price, 50 Cents. 

No. 5—BIGGLBE SWINE BOOK 
Just out. All about ee eee Feeding, Butch- 
ery, Diseases, etc. Contains over beautiful half- 
tones and other engravings. Price, 50 Cents. 

The BIGGLE BOOKS are unique original,wseful—you never 
saw anything like them—so practical, sosensible. They 
are having an enormous sale—East, West, North and 
South. Every one who keeps a Horse, Cow, Hog or 
Chicken, or grows Small Fruits, ought to send right 
away for the BIGGLE BOOKS. The 


FARM JOURNAL 


ta paper, made for you and nota misfit. It is 22 years 
. it isthe great boiled-down. hit-the-nail-on-the-head ,— 
quit-after-you-have-said-it, Farm and Household paper in 
the world—the biggest paper ofits size in the United States 
of America—having over a million and a-half regular readers. 


Any ONE of the BIGGLE BOOKS, and the FARM JOURNAL 
o, Von peel iia, fe oe ant set wit ones by ea 
Sampie gf FARM JOURNAL and circular describing BIGGLE BOOKS free. 


WILMER ATKINSON Address, FARM JOURNAL 
CHAS F. JENKINS. PHILADELPHIA } 
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EVERY BEE-KEEPER WILL APPRECIATE THIS. 





4 


The Farm Journal and the Bee Journal. 


We will club the Bee Journal for one year and the Monthly Farm Journal for five 
Offer No. l, years (as above) all for $1.40; the Farm Journal alone is 50 cents a year. 











Send us ONE new subscriber for the Bee Journal for a year at $1.00,) and we will 
Offer 0, + order the Farm Journal for you for 5 years as a premium, 


Or, send TWO new subscribers for the Bee Journal for the balance of this year at 
Offer No. + 60 cents each, and we will order the Farm Journal for you for 5 years as a premium, 


Better apply soon, as we have only a limited number of }year FARM JOURNAL, subscripe 
tions to offer. Address, bd 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 


Northern Queens. | Headquarters me Albino Bee |! 


F YOU want the best honey-gatherers, the PHE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

longest-lived and hardiest Queens, try a few If you are looking for the bees that gather the 
of my Northern-bred Italians—* daughters of most honey, and are the gentlest of all bees to 
imported Oueens.” Tested Queens, $1.50; un- handle, buy the ALBINO. I can furnish the 
tested. $1.00: 2-frame Nuclei with tested Queen, Italians, but orders stand, as heretofore, 50 to1 
$3.00 each: the same with untested Queen, $2.25. in favor of the ALBINO. I| manufacture and 
Ready to fill orders by Jnnel. Correspondence furnish SUPPLIES. 


solicited. nO te S. VALENTINE, Hagerstown, Md, 





2WA4t Nimrop, Wadena Co., MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. | Flease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Carloads 
of Bee- 
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Hives..... | fair as 
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Suleninc-Ceces, ia _ a 
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and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the name and address of every bee-keeper 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin. 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MFG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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20 Colonies of Bees 
For Sale. 


First-class Italian Bees, in 9-frame Langstroth hives, 





located in this city. Price, $5.00 per colony, or $4.75 each 


Speak QUICK if 


(No supers go with the hives.) 


Address GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


if taken five or more colonies at a time. 


you want a bargain. 








BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West.” Capacity, 

one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 

est variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring 

BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 

We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanized 

steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list free. 


seacess BE, KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GGS 
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Queens for Business ...... | 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


**Bee-Keeping for Beginners,” price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


eEst J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursuite can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
‘mpeg written on postal card nam- 
ng paper in which you saw this ad. 
Address AGRICUSTA64L EPITONIST. Indianapolis, Ind 


20K 26t 
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WHAT YOU WANT. Send stamp for Illus- 


trated Catalog and Poultry-Book of 


Pure-Bred Poultry 
Fertile Eggs for Hatching. 
DREXEL POULTRY YARDS GO. 
3611 Fifty-third Avenue, DREXEL, ILL. 


18A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Please mention the Bee Journal. 
BEE KEEPERS ] Let me send you my 64 
% s page CATALOG for 1899. 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 












with our new patent 


KEROSENE SPRAYERS 


is simple indeed. Kerosene Emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
Bordeaux and Vermore! 







Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, SHIPPING- 
CASES — everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for Catalog. Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf | 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


Sections, Shippind-Gases and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


We make a specialty of making the very best]Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. . 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 




















sections, about 10 pounds of foundation 
and 27 pounds of beeswax, and lots of other 
tools, all for $85. I have workt this apiary 
since 1892, and have never taken less than 
600 gallons of honey in any season, and 
some years with less bees than there are 
now. Ishall divide up my home apiary 
try to increase by natural swarming, and 
try and keep about 400 colonies hereafter. 

Score one more for the golden Italians: 
they winter and build up better than any 
bees I ever had. 

Ican’t very well get along without the 
American Bee Journal. . H. Srpce. 

Bolivar Co., Miss., March 18. 


**Up to Her Eyes”’ in Honey. 


Iam ‘‘upto my eyes”’in honey. I[ be. 
gan extracting last Friday, and got six 
gallons from the first hive. I have a dozen 
supers of sections ready to take off—all 
‘neat as wax,’’ ‘‘ white as snow,” and 
filled with *‘ nectar fit for the gods.’ My 
bees wintered on the summer stands witb- 
out any protection whatever. My first 
swarm came off March 25. Our honey-flow 
seems only begun. The American Bee 
Journal is a great helper. 

Mrs. M. M. Dunnegay. 

San Patricio Co., Tex., May 2. 


Lost All Wintered Out-Doors. 


We had 13 colonies of Italian bees last 
fall, allin good shape. We wintered them 
out-doors packt in large boxes with straw, 
as we always had done before, but they all 
died, leaving lots of honey. Our neighbors’ 
bees that were wintered out-doors are also 
dead. Bees that were stored in cellars did 
well. Weare sorry that we lost our bees, 
but we are not going to give it up. We 
have bought two colonies again. 

We like the Bee Journal so well. We find 
such good reading init. Long may it live. 

Mary J. BEIGurs. 

Buena Vista Co., Iowa, April 20. 


A Great Utah Honey-County. 


Here in Uinta County we are 125 miles 
from the nearest railway sbipping point at 
Price. on the line of the Rio Grande West- 
ern Railway, or 100 miles south of Green 
River City, Wyoming. On the north are 
great mountain ranges that stand as a bar- 
rier between Utah County and civilization 
On the east and south for many miles 
stretch the bad lands of western Colorado 
and eastern Utah; on the west lies the 
Uinta Indian Reservation, over which 
travel must go to reach the railway at 
Price. 

‘*What bas that got todo with bees?” 
you ask. Well, only this: That in spite of 
all these obstacles, Uinta County is fast 
gaining a reputation as one of the best 
honey-producing sections of the State, if 
not of the West. The honey produced here 
ranks very high in the market, both for 
flavor and color, and bee-keepers are very 
enthusiastic in consequence. The bees find 
unlimited pasturage of alfalfa, greasewood, 
and white clover, besides many wild flowers 
at certain seasons. The greasewood is very 
early, and the bees will be working indus- 
triously on it now-in a few days. The flow 
of honey under normal conditions is above 
the average. 

The business has been conducted ip 4 
rather bapbazard way in the past, and 
honey of the very finest quality has been 
put upon the market, in cans of all sizes, 
and in barrels, or anything that could be 
obtained. Despite these drawbacks, and 
the lack of united effort on the part of the 
bee-men, the good quality of the article has 
been recognized, and the business now bids 
fair to become one of the leading, if not ‘/ 
leading, industries in the county. 

The Uinta County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was organized the past winter, and 
matters are now assuming definite sbape. 
Pres. C. C. Bartlett is very enthusiastic 
over the outlook, and, in a report read at & 
business men’s meeting recently, gave out 
the statement that if the business increast 
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ormal rate for the next two years. 
Vinta County would produce 1,000,000 
pounds of high-grade honey per annum. 
The output for last season—which was a 
poor year—was 300,000 pounds. The bee- 
keepers are baving cans manufactured here 
for this season's crop, and have placed an 
order for 4,000 60-pound cans asa starter, 
with more contracts to follow. 


There was a very heavy loss in bees a 
year ago, but the winter just past has been 
mild, and the losses have been very light. 
The faces of the bee-men are wreathed in 
smiles, as a great season is anticipated. 
Shipments are made as far as Chicago on 
the east, and Butte, Montana, on the north. 
A 10-ton shipment of old honey was sent 
out last week, consigned to eastern points. 

J. H. Harpy, 
Sec Uinta Bee Keepers’ Ass'n. 

Uinta Co., Utah, April 16. 


er Pes Pea a ee el el ik ak 





Texas.—The Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Milano, Tex., July 20 and 
1.1899, All are cordially invited to attend. 

7 H. H. Hype, Asst. Sec. and Treas. 

Hutto, Texas. 





Mr. Kipling Cured 


By the inhalation of Oxygen, the 
specific cure for all lung troubles. 
For special information regard- 
ing THE OXYGEN TREATMENT, 
Address, DR. PEIRO, 

Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AQ PAGE SATALOS BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Instructions to Beginners, &c., free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, 

5Atf HicuH HILi, Missouri. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Van Deusen Thin Foundation. 


We have several 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen 
Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation for’sale at 
$12.50 per box. This Foundation is preferred by 
many. We have only a few boxes of it at our 
Chicago Branch, so an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Untested Italian,$1.00 each; 
after July 1, 70 cents each; 
3 for $2.00. Tested, $1.25 
each. Catalog free. Address 


Theodore Bender, Canton,Ohio. 


SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








UNION COMBI- 
NATION SAW— 
for ripping, 
cross - cutting, 
mitering, rab- 
beting, groov- 
ing, gaining, 
scroll - sawing, 
boring, edge- 
moulding, 
beading, etc. 
Full line Foot 
AND HAND- 
POWER Ma- 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St.. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS “Recs 


Retail. 
Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
list of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 

M. H. HUNT, Bei Brancu, MICH. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
yor cannot afford to be without the best and 
only Weekly Sheep Paper publisht in the 
Unted States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Little Wonder (weig 
Honey-Knife ° ° 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. lar. 


dodo Goss Gege 


January 27, 1597. 












ht 10 ounces)... 


PRICES OF 





Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-KNIVES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
9.00; 1.10 


...34 in. stove. Doz. 





. in. stove. Doz. 6.50; = 1.00 
-24-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; ” -90 
2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; a -70 
2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; - 60 

° Doz. 6.410; bad .80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was songs pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, 
I do not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 


write for a circu- 


Truly, W.H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 





Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feét of lumber, thus se- 


4 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 
price for the manufacture of .. .. 


“. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies..., 


; They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 


is in the State. 
lutely accurate. 


The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 


they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 





Please Mention the Bee Journal Y222.7zitize 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, May 8.—Not anything of conse- 
quence doing; a little honey is being sold at 
yrices that have been prevailing for some time, 
White comb is scarce, but there is a surplus of 
dark. Extracted unchanged. Stocks light. 
Beeswax, 27c. R. A. BurRNeETT & Co. 


Detroit, April 10.—Faucy white, 12c; No. 1, 
10@1lc; dark and amber, 8@9%c. Extracted in 
fair demand without change in price. Beeswax, 
25@20%. 

Decreasing demand and the attempt to crowd 
sales have forced down prices on comb honey. 

M. H. Hunt. 


New York, May 9.—Fancy, 7@7%c; choice, 
604; fair, 54@6c; common, 55@60c per gallon. 
Beeswax quiet at from 26@28 cents, according 
to quality. 

Our market is in first-class condition, being 
bare of extracted honey, and demand good. 
New crop is beginning to arrive from the South. 
Comb honey is well cleaned up; some demand 
for white but demand for dark has ceast. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San Francisco, April 26.—White comb, 10@ 
10%c; amber, 74%@9%. Extracted, white, 7%@ 
Tec: light amber,6%@i7c. Beeswax, 264%@27c. 

Light supplies of both comb and extracted 
operate against any special movement in honey. 
Prices remain quotably as before. New crop 
honey will be on market in about 30 days, but 
the yield is certain to prove light, and there will 
be very little white sage, which is the best 
grown, 


Boston, April 18.—Fancy white, 13c; No. 1, 
ll@i2c; A No. 1, 10@1l1e; light amber, 9c. Ex- 
tracted, stocks about cleaned up. Nominal 
price for white,8c; for light amber, 7c. Bees- 
wax, very light stocks; selling at 27(@28c. 

Naturally the demand for honey is gradually 
growing less, and altho stocks on hand are not 
large, still the demand is so small that the gen- 
eral feeling is weak and prices are being shaded 
in order to work off stocks. 

BLAKE, Scott & LER. 


KANSAS City, May 11.—No change in the 
honey market. Trade at this time of the year 
is naturally light. There is nothing on the 
market except some very dark New York buck- 
wheat comb honey which meets with rather 
slow sale at l0@lic. A correspondent in Texas 
advises us that he will be ready to ship new 
comb and extracted honey shortly. 

PEYCKE Bros, 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@1lc; No. 
2 amber, %@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WILLIAMS & Co, 


BUFFALO, May 5.—The season for honey is 
about closed. Some extra fancy white would 
sell at ll(@l2c; some very poor selling at 6(@7c, 
and dull. No more business in honey before the 
opening of the ensuing season, 

BATTERSON & Co, 


OMAHA, April 18.—There is but little stock 
left in dealers’ hands now,and realizing that no 
further receipts can be expected until another 
crop gets into the market, it is held firm at 14c 
for fancy white comb. Extracted, 7%c. 

PEYCKE Bros. 


‘ 
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Nuclei of Bees For Sale, 


We have arranged with a bee-keeper 
in Lee Co., Ill., about 100 miles west of 
Chicago, Ill., to fill orders for 3-frame 
(Langstroth) Nuclei of Italian Bees, 
with Queens, in light shipping-boxes, 
at $2.75 each, or in lots of 5 Nuclei, 
with Queens, at $2.50 each. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


B RETURN GOLDEN BEAUTY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
reared from IMPORTED MOTHERS. Untested, 


50 cents; Tested, $1.00, 


TERRAL BROS. Lampasas, Lamp. Go. Tex 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ SUpDLI6s, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon')/Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. 


Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER 


20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We make the New 


hampion Ghatf-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 
a Catalog will meet with the greatest 
surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit}yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or 3 cents forcatalog . , 


Eclectic Shorthand cllege, 

5588 Ashland Block, CHICAGO. 
Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 

— YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention bee Journal when writing. 


TARISE: 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sel 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 














Please mention the Bee Journal. 














1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 

3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
1 se le cttested queen 2.00 
3 * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 





best, $5.00. 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing each class of Queens. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
131A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Flease mention Bee Journal when writing 


9nd 
ian 


Dadants Foundation. _ 


Year 
Why does it sell 3), | We guarantee 











so well? satisfaction. 
eetactl it a —- given better satis- > What more can anybody do? BEAUTY. 
action than any other, 
Secause in 22 years there have not been any + —* FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
sonia. | PATENT "WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


mS f We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


The following dealers handle our Foundation exclusively : 


ST Fate Ciic eines tks ves Watertown, Wis. | po See ene High Hill, Mo. 
ee ee OPT Red Oak, Iowa. Oe CU *bury, Vt. 
tO eee Wetumpka, Ala. 7. Ww. sittenbender............. Knoxville, Iowa. 
Portland Seed Co........ . Portland, Oregon. ee. Se te St. Cloud Mi inn. 
Oe ee .St. Joseph, Mo. Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Colo, 
L,. C. Wooddemam «2... cccces ’. Grand Rapids, Mich. Be WORIIOS B BGO se a5 5 occ oscc cscs Ogden, Utah. 
Fy ERGO 65.000. vesensinahan Des Moines lowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... Sheboy gan, Wis. 
Eutes-etnte Base. Co. . ccc csssec tens Hudson, Wis. i... ld eee Evansville, Ind 


Reynolds Elevator Co..... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Cy is rs OO avs a vecanicatce Cincinnati. Ohio 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. = cHAs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 























For Apiarian Higginsville, Mo. 
P 1730 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Supplies, address LEAHY MFG, CA 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, III 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Furnishing bee-keepers with practical appliances to use in producing honey in market able 
shi eAet so they will receive the highest price for it, is our principal business. If you are in the 

T you will make a great mistake if you send WEST for your Supplies, wait several weeks, a1 
pay a big freight bill, when you can get them in a few days, at as low a price, and less freig 
pay. Our Catalog willexplain. Itis Free. THINK IT OVER. Wecarry a large stock and t 
quality is of the best. We also own two Apiaries and sell 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


These 














Apiaries are run for HONEY and pay well, as the bees are hustlers. 


Untested Queens, 70 cents; 3 for $1.80; 6 for $2.70. 
NN SOORNE: 6 once ccc sestiecseece eden $1.00 each. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





This is a good time 
25 cents Cash to send in your Bees- 


wax. We are paying 
25 cents a pound— 
CASH— upon its re- 


Impure 


paid for Beeswax. 


PROMPTLY, 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, 


ceipt. Now, if you want the money send us your Beeswax. 


wax not taken at any price. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





